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1 . 0  Introduction 


Along  the  Massachusetts  coastline,  a  number  of  uses  compete  for 
limited  and  sometimes  fragile  resources.   Development  pressures  for  both 
water -dependent  and  non-water-dependent  uses  have  exceeded  the  management 
and  control  capacity  of  many  communities  in  the  Commonwealth.  By 
completing  a  comprehensive  harbor  plan,  a  community  sets  the  direction  for 
achieving  a  balance  between  the  need  for  preservation  of  natural  resources 
and  traditional,  water -dependent  activities  with  the  demand  for  retail 
shops,  restaurants,  luxury  housing  and  other  non -water -dependent 
activities.   Completing  the  type  of  plan  described  in  this  document  will 
enable  the  community  to  implement  planning  tools  such  as  setting  higher 
standards  for  water  quality,  imposing  controls  on  building  design  and 
configuration,  and  determining  the  extent,  type,  and  location  of 
water -dependent  uses  on  and  along  the  water. 

Comprehensive  plans  examine  the  current  condition  of  and  projected 
need  for  all  the  activities  of  a  given  area.    MCZM's  Harbor  Planning 
Guidelines  offer  advice  on  both  the  process  and  content  of  a  sound, 
comprehensive  harbor  plan. 


1.1  Why  do  Comprehensive  Planning? 

By  completing  comprehensive  plans,  communities  may  achieve  the 
following  general  benefits: 

•    Determination  of  future  conditions  of  local  harbors. 

Comprehensive  harbor  planning  is  one  method  by  which  communities  can 
create  a  vision  for  their  harbor  areas.  By  developing  a  harbor  plan, 
communities  set  the  direction  for  the  protection  and  development  of  their 
waterfront.   MCZM  recommends  that  communities  plan  the  uses  of  the 
waterfront  and  the  harbor  together  so  that  they  may  examine  the  cumulative 
impacts  of  all  water  related  activities  on  local  resources.   Harbor  plans 
that  seek  to  address  many  issues  and  the  needs  of  many  community  interests 
can  offer  specific  guidance  for  waterfront  users,  city  officials,  and 
state  and  federal  agencies. 
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•  Attainment  of  environmental  quality  objectives. 

Many  communities  face  deteriorating  environmental  quality  as  they 
attempt  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  competing  harbor  uses.   Through 
harbor  planning,  communities  will  be  able  to  analyze  cumulative 
environmental  impacts  and  develop  proposals  to  limit  those  impacts.   Local 
boards  and  agencies  can  better  utilize  state  and  local  environmental 
standards  by  tailoring  by-laws  or  new  programs  to  meet  local  needs 
identified  in  the  planning  process. 

•  More  effectively  prepare  for  Chapter  91  (tidelands)  licensing. 

Under  Massachusetts  General  Law,  Chapter  91,  most  developments  in  both 
flowed  and  filled  tidelands  must  serve  a  "proper  public  purpose."  Local 
planning  boards  are  authorized  to  hold  hearings  and  submit  written 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  in 
determining  whether  proper  public  purpose  is  served  by  a  particular 
project.  By  expressing  local  priorities  through  comprehensive  harbor 
plans,  communities  may  improve  their  ability  to  participate  effectively  in 
this  state-level  decision-making  process. 

1.2  MCZM  Harbor  Planning  Program 

The  Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone  Management  (MCZM)  Office  has  developed 
a  program  for  providing  technical  assistance  to  Massachusetts  communities 
developing  comprehensive  harbor  plans.  MCZM  staff  are  prepared  to  answer 
questions,  provide  documents,  visit  communities,  and  review  drafted 
materials  upon  request.  MCZM  staff  consists  of  planners,  lawyers, 
geologists,  biologists,  marine  ecologists,  engineers  and  regulatory 
specialists.   The  office  provides  expertise  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Legal  assistance  on  environmental  laws  governing  activity  along 
the  coast,  such  as  the  Wetlands  Protection  Act,  Wetlands 
Restriction  Act,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  the 
Ocean  Sanctuaries  Act; 

•  Water  management  assistance  on  issues  such  as  moorings  plans, 
waterfront  infrastructure  needs  and  repairs,  marina/boatyard 
maintenance,  dredging,  and  designated  port  areas; 

•  Planning  guidance  on  citizen  participation,  community  planning, 
public  access  and  open  space  design,  dispute  resolution,  local 
zoning  as  it  relates  to  Chapter  91  licensing,  tools  to  preserve 
the  waterfront,  Coastal  Facilities  Improvement  Program  grants, 
and  the  state  permitting  and  licensing  process; 
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•  Natural  resource  information  for  water  quality  protection, 
barrier  beach  erosion,  flood  hazard  mitigation,  and  pollution 
control; 

•  Information  clearinghouse  on  innovations  in  harbor  planning  and 
management  as  practiced  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states. 

One  vehicle  for  provision  of  this  expertise  is  the  attached  MCZM 
Harbor  Planning  Guidelines.  MCZM  has  prepared  this  document  to  provide 
suggestions  and  general  guidance  to  communities  embarking  on  harbor 
planning.  The  Guidelines  outline  a  detailed,  comprehensive  planning 
process.   Some  communities  may  choose  to  develop  only  portions  of  the  full 
plan  or  may  desire  to  address  their  harbor  issues  within  a  different 
planning  effort.   MCZM  will  assist  communities  in  developing  any  of  the 
following  forms  of  plans: 

(1)  A  single  comprehensive  harbor  plan  -  the  most  advisable  format; 

(2)  A  municipal  open  space,  conservation  and/or  recreation  plan 
which  includes  specific  sections  on  harbor  planning;  or 

(3)  A  city  or  town  master  plan  which  includes  specific  provisions  for 
harbor  planning. 


Communities  that  complete  compr ehens ive  harbor  plans  (item  1  above) 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  specific  additional  benefits  such  as: 

•  Enhancement  of  opportunities  for  environmental  agency  awards. 

Local  harbor  plans  will  guide  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  (EOEA)  in  making  funding  awards.  Communities  that 
receive  MCZM  approval  of  harbor  plans  will  receive  preference  in  the 
awards  process.   MCZM's  grant  program  for  example,  the  Coastal  Facilities 
Improvement  program  (CFIP),  will  consider  the  adequacy  of  a  local  harbor 
plan  before  granting  funds  for  its  projects. 

•  Presumption  of  MCZM  consistency  for  tidelands  licensing. 

All  non-water-dependent  uses  in  any  tidelands  must  be  determined  to  be 
consistent  with  MCZM  policies  for  DEQE's  Chapter  91  licensing  program. 
DEQE  will  presume  that  the  consistency  requirement  has  been  fullfilled  in 
the  event  that  a  proposed  project  conforms  to  a  harbor  plan  that  has  been 
formally  "certified"  (according  to  MCZM  regulations  not  yet  developed). 

•  Determination  of  MCZM  policy  consistency  for  federally  funded 
projects. 

Under  federal  law,  any  federally  assisted  coastal  projects  must  be 
consistent  with  state  Coastal  Zone  Management  program  policies.   Harbor 
plans  will  be  used  by  MCZM  to  determine  what  federal  projects  (or 
federally  assisted  or  licensed  projects)  are  consistent  with  MCZM 
policies. 
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MCZM  is  currently  encouraging  communities  to  begin  developing  quality 
harbor  plans  to  serve  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community,  and  does  not 
yet  operate  any  type  of  approval  program.  However,  standards  for  the 
planning  elements  described  below  will  be  generated  in  the  future  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  plan  evaluation  efforts. 
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2.0  The  Planning  Process 

The  following  description  of  a  comprehensive  planning  process  is 
offered  to  assist  communities  designing  their  own  process.  These 
guidelines  have  several  distinct  features.  They  call  for  'open  planning,' 
meaning  planning  that  utilizes  the  input  of  the  whole  community  in  many 
stages  of  the  planning  process.  The  guidelines  recommend  that  communities 
complete  a  comprehensive  inventory,  including  all  natural  and  man-made 
resources  for  a  specifically  defined  harbor  area.  The  guidelines  also 
suggest  that  all  harbor  uses  be  planned  together,  both  land  and  water-side 
uses.   Planning  for  protection  and  development  of  harbor  resources  should 
be  completed  in  the  same  document.  MCZM  suggests  that  communities  prepare 
a  document  which  summarizes  all  parts  of  the  planning  process  and  its 
products.  And,  MCZM  offers  a  networking  approach  to  implementation  of  the 
harbor  plan. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  steps  of  a 
comprehensive  planning  process.  The  MCZM  staff  will  be  available  during 
the  preliminary  design  of  the  process  to  assist  communities  in  developing 
the  best  approach  for  meeting  local  needs. 

2.1  Formation  of  a  Core  Group 

Communities  may  begin  planning  by  assembling  a  core  group  of  local 
officials,  agency  representatives  and  citizens  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  harbor  area.  This  group  may  be  formed  through  official  appointment 
or  as  an  informal  gathering  of  interested  individuals.  The  group  will 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  dialogue  about  and  organization  of  the 
community's  harbor  planning  effort.  The  first  task  of  the  core  group  will 
be  to  designate  an  individual  to  be  responsible  for  the  logistics  of  the 
planning  process.  Tasks  for  this  person  will  include  scheduling  meetings, 
assuring  broad  participation  throughout  the  planning  process,  coordinating 
amongst  participating  groups,  and  seeing  that  timelines  are  met.  The  core 
group  may  or  may  not  actually  draft  the  harbor  plan,  depending  on  the 
desires  of  local  officials  and  the  amount  of  local  expertise  (see  section 
2.11,  Drafting  the  Plan).  But,  the  group  will  be  responsible  for  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  design  and  operation  of  the  planning 
process. 

2.2  Identification  of  Issues  and  Problems 

The  MCZM  office  recommends  that  a  community  initiate  an  'open'  harbor 
planning  process  by  holding  a  community  forum.   Here,  members  of  the 
community  can  discuss  the  salient  issues  and  problems  associated  with  the 
harbor.   This  gathering  can  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  a  community 
participation  program  and  can  also  serve  to  publicize  the  important  harbor 
planning  issues.   The  community  has  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
planning  their  harbor  early  in  the  process  and  will  more  likely  support 
the  efforts  of  the  planning  group  later.   The  information  generated  in  the 
workshop  can  provide  direction  to  the  core  group.   And,  a  community  forum 
has  the  potential  to  generate  needed  individual  interest  that  will  support 
continued  participation  in  the  planning  process.   This  meeting  should 
provide  sufficient  pubic  notice  to  all  the  relevant  interest  groups  in  the 
community. 
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Harbor  Plan  Development  Process 


Form  Core  Group 

1 


Hold  Community  Meeting 


Identify  Issues  and  Problems 


Design  Preliminary  Planning  Approach 


Expand  Participation 


Develop  Planning  Questions 


Define  and  Inventory  the  Harbor  Area 


Design  Action  Plan 


Draft  the  Plan 


Complete  and  Agree  on  the  Plan 


Implement  the  Plan 


Note:     MCZM  is  developing  a  technical  appendix  on  methods  of  public 
participation  and  the  advantages  of  the  open  planning  process. 
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2.3  Establishment  of  Goals  and  Objectives 


Either  as  part  of  the  community  forum  or  following  it,  the  core  group 
should  establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  harbor  area. 

Goals  should  encompass  a  broad  vision  for  the  waterfront.  To 
establish  the  goals  for  the  harbor,  the  planning  group  should  ask 
questions  such  as: 

•  What  does  the  community  want  the  harbor  area  to  look  like  in  the 
future? 

•  What  services  and  opportunities  do  we  want  the  waterfront  to 
provide? 

•  Who  do  we  want  the  waterfront/harbor  area  to  serve? 

•  What  do  people  want  on  their  waterfront  that  they  do  not  now 
have?  What  do  people  want  to  keep  that  they  do  have? 

In  establishing  goals  of  the  harbor,  the  community  should  consider  the 
relationship  between  natural  coastal  resources,  facilities  and 
improvements,  and  the  town's  management.   Long  range  goals  should  reflect 
consideration  for  both  preservation  and  development  of  the  harbor. 

Objectives  are  specific,  measurable  milestones  that,  as  achieved, 
incrementally  approach  long  range  goals.  A  goal  of  public  access  to  the 
waterfront  might  be  achieved  by  developing  waterfront  setbacks  to  achieve 
continuous  open,  public  space  along  the  water.  A  goal  of  higher  water 
quality  may  be  achieved  improving  monitoring  and  enforcement  of 
pollution-related  harbor  activities.   Specific  objectives  should  be 
outlined  for  all  of  the  stated  goals.  At  a  minimum  goals  and  objectives 
should  address  local  needs  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Water  Dependent  uses 

•  Industrial  and  commercial  facilities 

•  Land  and  water  transportation  systems 

•  Recreational  facilities  (including  parks  and  beaches) 

•  Residential  uses 

•  Public  access 

•  Open  space  and  conservation  areas 

•  Historic  preservation 

•  Water  quality  protection  systems 

•  Desired  visual  character  and  appearance 

The  core  group  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  preliminary  goals 
and  objectives.   They  may  need  revision  in  the  future  with  the  addition  of 
new  members  to  the  planning  group  and  with  new  information  from  data 
analysis. 
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2.4  Design  of  Preliminary  Planning  Approach 

After  establishing  goals  and  objectives,  the  harbor  planning  group 
will  be  ready  to  design  the  planning  process.   The  group  should  to 

consider  the  following  types  of  questions:  < 

i  ' 

i  i 

•  What  are  possible  actions  toward  achieving  the  goals  and 
objectives? 

•  What  data  and  information  might  be  necessary  and  how  will  the 
data  be  assembled? 

•  How  will  the  program  of  local  participation  be  structured? 

•  Who  will  write  the  planning  document? 

•  How  might  the  plan  be  implemented  over  time? 

Planning  strategies  will  vary  widely  from  community  to  community,  and 
should  be  developed  according  to  the  community's  capabilities,  goals  and 
objectives. 


2.5  Community  Participation 

By  now,  the  planning  group  has  established  a  general  direction  and  has 
generated  community  interest  in  harbor  issues.  At  this  point,  or  perhaps 
even  earlier,  the  core  group  will  need  to  expand  community  participation 
in  the  planning  process. 

For  example,  the  core  group  may  want  to  expand  its  membership. 
Expanded  participation  in  the  planning  process  can  take  many  forms.   It 
should,  at  a  minimum,  allow  all  those  directly  affected  by  the  harbor  plan 
to  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  the  plan  by  some  pre-established 
means.   Perhaps  the  core  group  expands  its  membership  to  include 
important,  new  interest  groups.   Or,  perhaps  members  of  the"  core  group 
begin  to  meet  separately  with  the  constituencies  they  represent  to  discuss 
and  approve  products  from  the  planning  group.   Another  way  to  include  more 
interest  groups  is  to  form  a  broad-based  advisory  committee  that  reviews 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  core  group.   At  a  minimum,  all  relevant 
committees,  commissions,  boards,  councils,  authorities,  agencies, 
organizations  or  interested  citizens  should  be  kept  abreast  of  the  group's 
progress  and  be  invited  to  attend  meetings. 

Developing  a  plan  with  the  involvement  of  a  broad  range  of  interests 
has  several  advantages.   First,  many  community  interest  groups  developing 
a  plan  together  offers  communities  the  opportunity  to  improve  relations 
and  reduce  organized  opposition  to  the  plan  -  a  potential  savings  of  time 
and  money.  Second,  the  process  of  developing  a  plan  that  addresses  the 
concerns  of  the  most  affected  local  interests  will  probably  be  a  better 
plan.   Third,  a  plan  developed  by  many  members  of  the  community  is  more 
likely  to  be  supported  by  a  broad  range  of  interests  in  the  community. 
This  may  result  in  quicker  acceptance  by  local  officials  and  easier 
implementation . 


MCZM 
least  not 


strongly  recommends  broadening  community  participation  by  at 
ifying,  and  to  the  extent  appropriate  for  each  town,  involving 
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interested  members  of  the  relevant  municipal  committees,  commissions, 
boards,  councils,  authorities,  agencies,  organization  or  interested 
citizens.  A  list  of  possible  groups  to  contact  is  attached  as  Appendix  A. 

MCZM  staff  members  are  available  to  assist  the  planning  group  in 
designing  the  community's  participation  program.   (NOTE:   Again,  the 
aforementioned  technical  appendix  on  public  participation  will  offer  more 
detailed  information  on  open  planning). 

2.6  Development  of  Planning  Questions  for  Analysis 

At  this  time,  the  planning  group  should  begin  to  define  the  questions 
whose  answers  will  fill  gaps  in  information  about  current  demands  and 
impacts  for  the  harbor.  For  example,  the  town  may  need  data  on  recent 
economic  or  social  trends,  traffic  patterns  or  property  ownership  transfer 
in  order  to  plan  future  development.   The  demands  of  projected  growth 
placed  on  sewage  systems,  local  roads  or  open  space  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  extent  and  type  of  development  possible  for  the 
harbor.  Members  of  the  planning  group  should  jointly  assemble  a 
comprehensive  list  of  questions  for  which  data  will  be  gathered. 


2.7  Definition  of  Harbor  Boundaries 

The  harbor  planning  group  also  should  define  the  limits  to  the  harbor 
planning  area  by  creating  its  boundaries.   It  is  critical  that  the  group 
be  specific  in  the  delineation  of  the  planning  area.  Although  MCZM 
suggests  that  each  municipality  decide  for  itself  the  boundaries  of  its 
harbor,  we  are  recommending  that  several  minimum  criteria  be  used. 

2.7.1  Functional  use  boundaries* 

The  boundaries  of  the  harbor  should  include  within  it  all  adjacent 
areas  that  are  relevant  to  the  functional  use  and  management  of  the 
harbor.   Functional  uses  may  be  defined  as  those  which  have  the  potential 
to  promote  or  impair  water  dependent  activity,  public  use  or  enjoyment  of 
waterways  or  shorelands.   The  landward,  lateral  and  seaward  boundaries 
should  include  areas  which  support  and  contribute  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  activities  on,  near  or  dependent  on  the  water.   Landward, 
the  boundaries  should  reach  at  least  to  the  first  major  public  way  in 
order  to  ensure  a  means  of  access  or  egress.   All  filled  tidelands  within 
the  harbor  should  be  mapped  to  define  jurisdiction  under  Chapter  91  and  to 
facilitate  state  and  local  coordination  in  project  review. 

The  minimum  for  the  lateral  extent  of  the  harbor  planning  area  should 
include  the  developed  "core"  of  harbor  activity  and  should,  beyond  that 
center,  include  only  contiguous  lands  and  important  transportation  links. 
Seaward,  the  planning  area  should  extend  at  least  to  the  harbor 
commissioner's  line  or  other  state  or  federal  jurisdictional  boundary. 
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In  addition  to  these  minimum  boundaries,  the  harbor  planning  area 
should  include  all  other  uses  connected  to  the  harbor  which  may  impact 
visual  resources,  water  quality,  marine  resources,  or  flood  hazards.   For 
example,  all  water-related  facilities  should  be  included  in  the  planning 
area  because  of  the  dredging,  bulkheading,  and  land  transportation 
development  they  require.   The  zone  necessary  to  manage  such  activities 
effectively  is  usually  the  area  between  waterfront  transportation  access 
routes  and  the  harbor's  navigable  channels.   In  addition,  the  plan  area 
should  include  beach  recreation  areas,  shore  roads,  public  parking 
facilities  providing  access  to  beaches,  and  areas  of  scenic  character  or 
coastal  vistas  which  can  be  marred  by  unsuitable  development  or  by 
structures  blocking  views  of  the  coast. 

The  concept  of  including  functionally  connected  areas  in  planning  may 
mean  that  the  planning  area  includes  land  within  more  than  one  community. 
When  this  occurs,  joint  planning  by  the  affected  communities  is  encouraged 
rather  than  scaling  back  of  the  harbor  planning  area. 

Natural  feature  or  cultural  boundaries  may  be  used  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  harbor  planning  area.  These  existing  boundaries  should 
not  be  chosen  in  lieu  of  the  functional  analysis  described  above. 
Examples  of  natural  feature  boundaries  include  the  coastal  watershed 
(which  is  a  line  connecting  the  highest  coastal  hills  and  ridges  from 
which  surface  and  ground  waters  theoretically  flow  toward  the  coast),  the 
50-foot  topographic  elevation,  or  the  100  year  floodplain.   An  example  of 
a  cultural  feature  boundary  is  a  major  coastal  road. 

Finally,  the  community  will  want  to  consider  if  it  is  desirable  to  use 
existing  districts  in  the  harbor  planning  boundaries  even  if  they  are  not 
specifically  related  to  the  harbor  (e.g.  urban  renewal  areas).   Other 
areas  designated  as  having  special  significance  to  conservation  or 
development  of  coastal  resources  may  also  become  part  of  the  planning 
area. 

2.7.2  Jurisdictional  authority 

Once  the  actual  planning  area  for  the  harbor  has  been  defined,  the 
lines  of  jurisdictional  authority  should  be  identified.   A  list  of  these 
with  appropriate  agency  contacts  is  listed  below: 

(1)  Marina  districts,  commercial,  residential,  or  business  zones, 
property  easements  and  zoning  by-laws;  Planning  Board 

(2)  Boundaries  within  the  harbor  such  as  bulkhead  lines,  Coast  Guard 
Boundaries,  harbor  commissioner's  lines;  Harbormaster 

(3)  Public  beaches  and  recreational  areas;  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department 
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(A)  Open  space,  conservation,  and  wetlands  protection  areas; 
Conservation  Commission 

('5)  Historic  Districts;  Historic  Commission 

(6)  Mooring  areas,  launching  ramps,  public  landings,  etc.,  and  port, 
harbor  pier  and  wharf  rates  and  regulations;  Harbormaster 

(7)  Health  Regulations;  Board  of  Health 

(8)  Shellfish  and  finfish  regulations  and  fees;  Shellfish  Constable 

(9)  Laws  regarding  creation  of  special  funds  from  fees;  Board  of 
Selectmen  or  other  such  municipal  authority 

Other  boundaries  which  should  be  identified  within  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  are  listed  below.   Additional  assistance  from  various 
State  agencies  may  be  required  in  delineating  these  boundaries: 

(1)  Special  Assistance  Development  Areas  (SADAs);  MCZM 

(2)  Designated  Port  Areas  (DPAs);  MCZM 

(3)  Developed  Harbors;  MCZM 

(A)   Commercially  important  ports  and  harbors;  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  (DMF) 

(5)  Commercial  Area  Revitalization  Districts  (CARDs);  Executive 
Office  of  Communities  and  Development  (EOCD) 

(6)  Massachusetts1  Ocean  Sanctuary  Boundary;  MCZM  and  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  (DEM) 

(7)  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACECs);  MCZM 

(8)  Hazardous  Waste  Sites;  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  (DEQE) 

(9)  Filled  Tidelands;  DEQE,  Division  of  Wetlands  and  Waterways 

(10)  Scenic  Rivers  Program;  DEM 

(11)  Wetland  Restrictions;  DEQE 

These  two  lists  are  not  necessarily  comprehensive.   Communities  may 
wish  to  incorporate  other  controls  and  boundaries  within  their  harbor 
planning  area  which  have  not  been  listed. 
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When  delineating  the  harbor  planning  area,  the  municipality  should 
take  into  account  the  regional  and  national  importance  of  their  harbor. 
The  social  and  economic  impacts  of  future  harbor  development  may  affect 
the  economy  of  the  region  or  even  the  country.  For  example,  a  neighboring 
town's  use  of  the  harbor  for  recreational  boating  or  the  presence  of 
military  operations  in  the  community  may  require  special  consideration  in 
planning. 

Any  of  the  following  agencies  may  be  able  to  assist  in  analyzing  the 
importance  of  the  harbor: 

(1)  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

(2)  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

(3)  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Department  of  Interior) 
(A)  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

(5)  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

(5)  Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone  Management  Office 

(6)  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Management 

(7)  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering 

(8)  Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 

(10)  Regional  Planning  agencies  (i.e.  SRPEDD,  CCPEDC,  MAPC,  etc.) 

2.8  Inventory  of  Man-Made  and  Natural  Resources 

Once  the  harbor  and  jurisdictional  boundaries  have  been  defined,  the 
planning  group  should  begin  to  establish  a  basis  for  analysis  of  the 
natural  and  man-made  features  of  the  waterfront.   MCZM  recommends 
completion  of  a  detail,  computerized  inventory  in  order  to  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  harbor  at  present.   The  inventory  will  assist  the 
planning  group  in  their  task  of  identifying  issues,  setting  achievable 
goals,  and  developing  strategies  for  reaching  those  goals.   Also,  the 
process  of  collecting  and  organizing  waterfront  information  will  be  of 
immediate  benefit  to  the  planning  board,  conservation  commission, 
waterfront  property  owners,  funding  agencies  and  anyone  else  requiring 
information  to  make  informed  decisions.   Town  assessors  will  be  able  to 
provide  much  of  this  information  and  will  also  benefit  from  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  current  land  uses. 
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Every  community  in  Massachusetts  is  unique  and  therefore  must  tailor 
the  inventory  to  its  specific  needs.   The  size  of  the  harbor  planning 
area,  availability  of  financial  and  personnel  resources,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  harbor  will  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  level  of  detail 
appropriate.  At  a  minimum,  the  inventory  should  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  analyze  the  cumulative  impacts  of  current  development  on 
existing  natural  resources. 


i 


.8.1     Inventory  of  man-made  resources 


Since  land  use  decisions  are  ultimately  made  for  individual  pieces  of 
property,  and  statistics  are  often  catalogued  that  way,  the  most 
efficient,  useful  way  to  organize  the  inventory  of  the  land  portion  of  the 
harbor  area  is  on  a  parcel  by  parcel  basis.   In  large  part,  the  inventory 
will  involve  collecting  existing  information  from  accessible  sources. 
Questions  that  cannot  be  answered  with  previously  collected  data  will 
require  field  investigation.   Appendix  B  suggests  a  possible  format  for  a 
comprehensive  harbor  inventory. 

Characteristics  to  be  identified  for  each  parcel  include: 

(1)  Parcel  address  and  owner's  name,  address  and  phone 

(2)  Assessed  value  of  land  and  structures 

(3)  MEPA,  Conservation  Commission,  Wetlands  and  Waterways,  and  other 
agencies1  file  numbers 

(A)  Square  footage  of  upland,  private  tidelands,  commonwealth 

tidelands,  marsh,  barrier  beach,  bank,  dune,  and  shellfish  bed 
for  each  parcel 

(5)  Zoning  designation,  property  easements,  deed  restrictions  and 
other  special  district  designations 

(6)  Use  of  the  parcel;  number  of  parking  spaces;  street,  rail,  water 
and  air  access,  square  footage  of  buildings 

(7)  Types  of  waterfront  facilities  available  on-site  including  boat 
ramps,  bulkheads,  and  piers. 

In  order  to  better  understand  present-day  waterfront  activities,   it 
is  important  to  place  the  harbor  into  the  context  of  changes  over  time. 
The  harbor  planning  group  should  also  develop  an  historical  timeline  for 


NOTE:   Certain  watersheet  information  is  not  subject  to  property  lines 
or  land  use  classifications  and  should  be  recorded  by  topic  (e.g. 
channels,  moorings  areas,  navigational  aids,  natural  or  man-made  fish 
runs,  etc). 
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the  area  which  includes:  previous  studies  (scientific  and  planning), 
zoning  changes,  natural  disasters,  transportation  improvements  or  losses, 
and  major  funding  accomplishments.   Incremental  yet  important  changes  in 
the  harbor's  character  (e.g.  from  commercial  fishing  to  tourist  dependent 
economy)  should  be  cited  in  a  narrative  which  accompanies  the  timeline. 

i 
2.8.2     Inventory  of  natural  areas 

Harbor  plans  should  also  include  an  inventory  of  the  harbor's  natural 
resources.  The  inventory  should  provide  the  data  necessary  to  answer 
questions  about  available  natural  resources  and  the  harbor's  carrying 
capacity  for  future  development. 

The  following  are  natural  resources  which  should  be  included  in  the 
inventory : 

(1)  bays  and  estuaries,  salt  marshes,  salt  ponds 

(2)  coastal  beaches,  tidal  flats,  coastal  dunes,  barrier  beaches  and 
islands,  coastal  banks,  and  rocky,  intertidal  shores 

(3)  meadows,  bogs,  swamps,  rivers,  streams,  creeks,  lakes  and  ponds 

(4)  land  containing  shellfish  (according  to  species  and  closure 
status),  anadromous/catadromous  fishruns,  and  eel  grass  beds 

(5)  historically  filled  tidelands,  land  under  water,  and  all  present 
high  and  low  water  marks 

(6)  flood  plains  and  floodways  (for  100  year  projections)  and 
projections  of  sea  level  rise 

(7)  mineral  resources 

Other  characteristics  must  be  identified  in  order  to  adequately 
understand  the  water  quality  conditions  of  the  harbor.   These  should  be 
analyzed  in  relation  to  the  harbor's  drainage  basin  rather  than  limited  to 
the  immediate  harborfront  area.   Other  items  to  be  inventoried  include: 

(1)  flushing  rate  of  the  harbor  (length  and  number  of  tidal  cycles 
required 

(2)  sediment  types,  transport  and  distribution  patterns  throughout 
the  harbor 

(3)  natural  and  man-made  impediments  to  flushing  the  harbor 

(4)  amount  of  drainage  into  the  harbor  (off  land,  riverine  non-point 
surface  run-off  and  septic  systems) 
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(5)  number,  location  and  size  of  storm  drains 

(6)  number,  location  and  composition  of  other  point  discharges, 
particularly  industrial  discharges 

(7)  nature  and  extent  of  commercial  and  recreational  fishing  activity 
for  shellfish,  finfish  and  crustaceans 

(8)  status  of  DEQE  shellfish  sanitation  testing 

(9)  disposal  practices  of  boatyards  in  scraping,  sanding  and  painting 
boats 

(10)  identification  of  sanitary  waste  handling  practices  and  dredge 
spoil  classifications 

(11)  number  of  fuel  handling  facilities  and  adequacy  of  fuel  handling 
practices  including  location,  construction,  installation  and 
inspection  of  storage  tanks 

(12)  number  of  transient  vessels  in  the  harbor,  length  of  stay  and 
estimated  volume  of  any  discharges 

(13)  cumulative  impacts  of  harbor-wide  nutrient  loading 

The  information  collected  on  these  activities  should  be  used  in 
developing  the  actions  that  will  achieve  water  quality  goals  and 
objectives. 

2.8.3     Suggestions  for  sources  of  information 

Satellite  photographs 

Aerial  photographs 

Local  shellfish  department,  State  Shellfish  Sanitation  Division 

Local/ state  Department  of  Public  Works  (storm  drains) 

Board  of  Health  (records  on  septic  systems  and  pumpouts) 

U.S.G.S.  Surficial  Geological  Maps  (rocky,  intertidal  shores) 

N.O.A.A.  nautical  charts  (high  and  low  water) 

MCZM  publications  (barrier  beaches,  shoreline  changes) 

DMF  publications  (salt  ponds,  fish  runs,  shellfish) 

Wetlands  Protection  Act  and  Regulations  (M.G.L.  Ch.  131,  S.40) 

Wetlands  Restriction  Act  and  Regulations  (M.G.L.  Ch.  130,  S.  105 

and  Ch.  131,  S.  40a) 
DEQE 

FEMA  maps  (flood  plain) 
Field  Surveys 
Municipal  plans,  studies,  or  maps 

2.9  Analysis  of  Data  and  Sharing  of  Information 

Following  the  collection  of  necessary  data,  the  planning  group  will 
answer  questions  identified  in  part  2.6.   New  questions  may  emerge  as  data 
becomes  available.   For  example,  if  the  community  identified  as  a  major 
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problem  the  overuse  of  certain  beach  areas,  the  inventory  results  may 
suggest  areas  for  increased  visitors.   However,  before  increasing  the  use 
of  this  area,  the  planning  group  may  want  to  analyze  the  environmental 
consequences  of  such  activities. 

As  results  from  the  inventory  and  analysis  are  completed,  the  planning 
group  should  share  this  information  with  all  constituencies  in  the 
community.   This  is  an  important  step  in  the  ongoing  effort  to  keep  the 
general  public  informed  about  the  progress  of  the  harbor  planning  effort. 


2.10  Design  of  the  Action  Plan 

The  specific  actions  necessary  to  obtain  the  harbor  objectives 
constitute  the  Action  Plan.   Actions  may  include  drafting  zoning  by-laws, 
natural  resource  management  plans,  watersheet  management  plans  or  dredging 
master  plans.   In  many  communities,  the  formation  of  an  entity  to  manage 
the  harbor  on  an  ongoing  basis  is  the  critical  action  necessary.  The 
planning  group  must  now  agree  on  the  best  actions  for  achieving  local 
goals  and  objectives.  MCZM  recommends  they  attempt  to  reach  consensus 
agreement  on  the  details  of  each  action. 

There  are  many  methods  available  for  reaching  agreement  on  the  Action 
Plan.   Again,  the  method  should  be  selected  to  fit  local  financial  and 
personnel  capacity.  MCZM  will  suggest  several  methods  in  the  Technical 
Appendix  on  the  open  planning  process  and  is  available  to  assist 
communities  in  the  design  of  a  process  most  suitable  to  them. 


2.11  Drafting  the  Plan 

Once  the  Action  Plan  is  agreed  upon,  the  group  must  draft  the  plan. 
The  harbor  planning  group  has  several  options  for  accomplishing  this 
task.   They  can  form  sub -committees  to  complete  each  of  the  outlined 
tasks.   Or,  they  may  want  to  designate  an  individual  or  hire  professionals 
to  draft  material  for  review  by  the  planning  group.   The  method  should  fit 
the  ability  and  desires  of  the  community. 


2.12  Completion  and  Agreement  on  the  Plan 

As  the  Action  Plan  is  completed,  the  planning  group  should  agree  to 
support  each  portion  of  it.   A  full  document  describing  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  harbor,  the  planning  and  public  participation  process, 
the  boundaries  of  the  harbor,  the  inventory,  and  the  Action  Plan  should  be 
drafted  and  distributed  to  the  public.  (The  next  section  describes 
elements  of  an  Action  Plan.   The  Action  Plan  constitutes  only  one  section 
of  the  planning  document).   Workshops  and  public  hearings  should  be  held 
to  continue  the  involvement  of  all  interested  community  members  in  the 
harbor  plan. 
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3.0  The  Action  Plan 

Development  of  the  Action  Plan  to  achieve  the  communities'  goals  and 
objectives  of  harbor  planning  are  outlined  in  the  next  sections.   Whenever 
possible,  examples  of  actions  taken  by  Massachusetts  communities  are 
included  to  illustrate  specific  issues. 

3.1  Waterfront  Development  Controls      / 

MCZM  recommends  that  communities  examine  existing  development  controls 
and  assess  whether  these  can  achieve  the  agreed  upon  waterfront  goals  and 
objectives.   In  many  communities,   conventional  zoning  may  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  large  number  of  objectives  and  the  additional  constraints  that 
accompany  development  and  preservation  along  the  waterfront. 

For  example,  towns  may  want  to  further  protect  traditional  maritime 
activities  through  the  establishment  of  marine  districts  or  other  working 
waterfront  districts.  For  instance,  Gloucester  is  proposing  to  divide  the 
existing  industrial  zones  into  several  classes  of  commercial  and  maritime 
districts.    Some  communities  may  want  to  address  problems  as  simple  as 
the  placement  of  incompatible  uses  and  the  traditional  need  for  separation 
of  some  uses  to  reduce  the  friction  resulting  from  incompatibility.  For 
instance,  areas  zoned  for  industrial  uses  may  conflict  with  the  increasing 
number  of  mixed  developments  and  non- conforming  uses.   Changes  in  zoning 
may  offer  solutions. 

New  zoning  controls  may  also  be  necessary.  For  instance,  towns  may 
seek  to  rezone  areas  while  deciding  which  uses  should  be  allowed  as  of 
right,  which  should  be  prohibited  and  what  criteria  should  be  used.   Some 
towns  are  considering  the  prevention  of  non-water  dependent  use  of  the 
water  surface  through  water  surface  zoning.   The  town  of  Falmouth  has 
developed  a  marina  zone  which  allows  no  residential  uses.   Other 
communities  may  be  interested  in  providing  access  to  the  waterfront 
through  development  of  waterfront  access  zones. 

In  addition  to  assessing  the  adequacy  of  zoning,  communities  may  need 
to  assess  the  adequacy  of  their  ability  to  review  the  design  of  proposed 
developments.   Because  waterfront  parcels  are  atypical  in  several 
respects,  and  communities  often  have  specific  objectives  they  want  to 
achieve  at  the  water's  edge.   Where  there  are  waterfront  parcels  available 
for  development  or  redevelopment,  site  layout  and  design  can  be  examined 
to  ensure  that  they  meet  the  unusual  objectives  and  constraints  of  the 
waterfront. 

For  instance,  there  are  often  small,  irregularly  shaped  parcels  on  the 
waterfront.   They  may  be  flood  prone  or  be  near  environmentally  sensitive 
areas  that  require  additional  protection.   Parking  is  often  a  greater 
constraint  for  waterfront  parcels  because  of  limited  land  available. 
These  factors  create  intrinsic  design  challenges  and  may  require  special 
attention  in  zoning  by-laws  in  order  to  achieve  the  community's  goals  and 
objectives. 
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When  developing  a  parcel  with  the  water  surface  on  one  side,  there  are 
a  number  of  considerations  that  may  pose  special  design  problems.  The 
scale  of  development  must  consider  the  effects  of  vertical  rise  in 
comparison  to  the  horizontal  water  and  the  often  low-rise  nature  of  the 
surrounding  area.   Communities  may  institute  required  setbacks  to  prevent 
a  walling-off  of  the  water  or  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Public  access  is  often  a  goal  along  the  waterfront  and  thus  design 
must  take  into  consideration  the  community's  desire  to  keep  the  water's 
edge  open  to  the  public.   Communities  may  want  to  enhance  cross-site 
visual  access  which  calls  for  reductions  in  building  mass  along  the 
waterfront.   Communities  often  simply  desire  lower  densities  or  building 
heights  on  the  waterfront,  and,  again  policies  can  be  tailored  to  local 
objectives. 

Some  communities  develop  local  guidelines  that  conform  to  the  Chapter 
91  (tidelands  licensing)  regulations.   Chapter  91  imposes  design  standards 
that  make  the  waterfront  inviting  to  the  public  and  protect  water 
dependent  uses.   It  does  not  directly  control  building  density,  height, 
massing  or  configuration.   The  community  may  want  to  institute  guidelines 
that  fill  this  gap  and  thereby  further  the  intent  of  Chapter  91. 

Some  communities  are  concerned  about  the  effects  on  water  quality  of 
all  waterfront  development.   From  increased  sewage  and  other  wastes  to  the 
problems  of  paved  surface  water  run-off,  all  development  on  the  waterfront 
dramatically  impacts  the  water  quality  of  the  harbor.  Design  controls  can 
require  developers  to  maintain  or  even  increase  water  quality  through 
specific,  on-site  actions  such  as  catchment  areas  and  on-site  water 
filtration. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  possible  waterfront  development 
controls  that  can  assist  communities  in  achieving  local  objectives. 


3.2  Financial  Planning 

Another  component  of  a  comprehensive  harbor  plan  is  financial  planning 
for  waterfront  facilities.   Budgets  delineating  harbor  incomes  and 
expenditures  over  time  are  necessary  for  the  planning  of  capital 
improvements,  the  maintenance  of  public  facilities  such  as  wharves,  piers, 
docks,  floats,  bulkheads,  buoys,  mooring  areas,  ramps,  septage  pumpouts 
and  fuel  facilities,  and  for  the  provision  of  public  services  and 
enforcement  officers. 

In  examining  the  future  need  for  waterfront  facilities,  it  is 
important  to  answer  some  specific  questions.   For  instance,  what  capital 
improvements  are  necessary  to  accommodate  immediate  and  future  development 
needs?  Will  existing  revenue  sources  be  able  to  provide  for  these  needs? 
If  not,  will  the  community  expand  upon  its  own  revenue  sources  or  seek 
assistance  from  the  Commonwealth? 
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Considering  the  sources  from  which  coastal  communities  generate 
revenues  is  critical  to  answering  many  of  these  questions.   Some  examples 
of  possible  revenue  sources  are: 

(1)  leases:   Communities  can  lease,  on  an  open  competitive  basis, 
space  along  the  waterfront  or  on  piers  for  retail  commercial 
purposes,  marine  commercial  purposes,  or  storage.  Lease  fees  are 
usually  set  on  a  square  foot  basis,  on  a  yearly  or  monthly  basis, 
under  a  tenant-at-will  lease. 

(2)  user  fees:   Slips,  moorings,  ramps,  vessel  tie-ups,  tender 
tie-ups,  parking  at  a  pier  or  beach,  and  camping  are  usually  user 
fee  related  activities.   The  fee  structure  is  sometimes 
categorized  by  residents  or  non-residents;  in-season,  off  season, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  or  annually;  or  by  the  vessel's  size  or 
the  size  of  the  slip.   For  parking,  the  fee  may  be  based  on 
vehicle  type  or  size,  and  for  either  vessel  or  vehicle  the  fee 
usually  considers  the  types  of  utilities  provided. 

(3)  utilities:   Communities  can  provide  utilities  to  vessels  and 
lease  holders  for  a  profit.  Water,  natural  gas,  fuels, 
electricity,  shower,  telephone  service  and  septage  pumpouts  are 
all  necessary  services  for  vessels  utilizing  public  facilities 
and  lease  holders  operating  at  public  facilities. 

(4)  permits:   Communities  have  conditional  authority  to  regulate 
shellf ishing,  eeling  and  worming.  Revenues  can  be  collected  from 
the  issuance  of  shellfish  grants  and  commercial  and  recreational 
harvesting  permits.   Permits  are  generally  categorized  as 
resident  or  non-resident,  and  in  the  case  of  grants  fees,  are 
based  on  the  size  of  the  grant. 

(5)  boat  excise  tax:   The  Commonwealth  provides  the  communities  with 
date  on  vessel  storage  and  mooring  location,  as  well  as  a  rate 
per  $1,000  value.   Communities  collect  the  tax. 

(6)  fines:   The  harbormaster,  shellfish  warden  and  police  can  collect 
fines  for  violations  of  harbor,  shellfish  or  parking  regulations. 

(7)  other  revenues:   Developers  of  waterfront  areas,  as  a  condition 
of  the  permit  to  allow  the  development,  can  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  common  areas.  The  contribution  is  usually  based  on 
a  dollar  amount  per  square  foot  of  development. 

Bond  issues  can  generate  revenue  for  specific  waterfront  facility 
improvements . 

Pier  operators  may  consider  charging  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the 
pier  based  on  the  poundage  or  value  of  fish  unloaded  at  the  pier. 
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State  and  Federal  grant  programs,  such  as  the  Coastal  Facilities 
Improvement  Program,  Rivers  and  Harbors  Program,  Public  Access 
Board,  Small  Cities  Grant  Program,  Community  Development  Action 
Grants,  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  Self -Help  Program, 
Urban  Self -Help  Program,  Dingall- Johnson  Funds,  and  Economic 
Development  Assistance  Grants  are  sources  of  revenue  as  well. 

In  most  cases  the  revenue  collected  goes  directly  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  community.  Departments,  which  provide  the  maintenance  and 
services  for  the  harbor  and  waterfront,  rely  on  annual  appropriations  for 
their  funds.   Dedicated  accounts  (accounts  which  are  funded  directly  by 
one  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned  revenue  sources)  must  be  authorized  by 
the  State  Legislature. 

Delineating  capital  improvement  plans  and  the  maintenance  of  harbor 
facilities  and  services  are  an  essential  part  of  the  harbor  planning 
program.   Understanding  the  amount  of  income  potentially  available  from 
the  above  listed  sources  can  assist  a  community  in  drafting  improvement 
plans. 


3.3  Water  Management  Planning 

Most  coastal  communities  in  Massachusetts  are  concerned  with 
addressing  the  issues  of  management  of  the  water  itself.  There  are 
relatively  few  strictly  defined  lines  on  the  watersheet  (surface  of  the 
water)  which  can  be  easily  identified.  The  watersheet  is  further 
complicated  by  the  large  variety  of  people  demanding  use  of  the  water; 
from  commercial  fishermen,  to  recreational  boaters,  to  windsurfers  and 
swimmers.   Developing  a  water  management  plan  which  takes  into  account  all 
of  these  various  uses  may  present  challenges  to  the  harbor  planning 
group . 

In  formulating  this  section  of  the  harbor  plan,  the  primary  users  and 
their  corresponding  watersheet  needs  should  be  identified.   Examples  to 
include  may  be  as  follows: 

•  Commercial  Fishermen:   They  require  navigable  channels  free  from 
obstructions;  ease  of  access  to  channels,  particularly  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon;  channel  markers  moorings  and 
berthing  sites  with  deep  drafts  (>8  ft.  MLW);  fuel  and  ice 
facilities. 

•  Recreational  Boaters:   Boaters  require  marinas  with  service 
facilities,  slips  and  moorings  with  a  minimum  draft  of  4  ft.  MLW; 
access  to  navigable  channels  with  markers;  boat  ramps  and  clean 
water. 

•  Large  Industrial  Shipping:  These  users  require  very  deep  drafts 
(>20  ft.  MLW);  good,  sound,  berthing  and  unloading  areas;  and 
unobstructed  navigable  channels. 
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•  Shellfishermen;  They  require  mooring  or  berthing  with  draft  of  4 
ft.  MLW  or  more,  clean  water,  unimpeeded  access  to  and  harvesting 
of  shellfish  beds. 

•  Aquaculture:   These  users  require  large  tracts  of  flowed 
tidelands,  clean  water  and  areas  of  little  or  no  boat  traffic. 

•  Windsurfers:  These  recreational  users  need  minimal  draft,  large 
open  bodies  of  clean  water  free  of  obstructions. 

•  Swimmers :   They  usually  require  relatively  calm,  protected 
waters,  beach  area,  clean  water  and  areas  of  no  boat  traffic. 

To  develop  a  management  plan  to  address  these  various  (at  times  quite 
contrasting)  needs,  the  planning  group  will  need  to  consider  developing 
mooring  plans  which  will  provide  better  use  of  a  given  space,  provide 
unobstructed  access  to  navigable  channels,  implement  speed  and/or  wake 
restrictions,  use  zoning  methods  to  preserve  certain  portions  of  the 
watersheet  for  a  particular  use  (i.e.  shellfishing  and  aquaculture), 
reserve  certain  areas  for  swimming  which  are  not  in  close  proximity  to 
boats,  and  set  times  and/ or  areas  where  such  sports  as  windsurfing  and 
jetskiing  can  take  place.  The  community  should  be  aware  that  water 
management  planning  requires  close  attention  to  land  development  plans. 
Facilities  and  access  are  intimately  linked  on  the  land  and  water  sides. 

An  important  part  of  the  management  plan  will  be  the  determination  of 
future  demands  for  the  harbor  area.   Future  demands  can  be  projected  by 
developing  a  needs  assessment.   In  a  needs  assessment,  analysts  examine 
the  extent  of  current  uses,  demand  for  future  uses  (such  as  local, 
regional,  or  national  projections  for  particular  facilities  or  services), 
and  the  potential  for  the  community  to  meet  these  projections.   By 
assessing  the  services  needed  to  meet  demands  for  the  watersheet,  the 
planning  group  can  offer  specific  support  to  those  uses  which  the 
community  wishes  to  see  encouraged.   Within  the  needs  assessment,  the 
group  should  address  issues  such  as:   dredging,  additional  anchorage 
areas,  future  areas  for  natural  shellfish  beds,  future  areas  for 
aquaculture  development,  etc.   Through  water  management  planning,  the 
harbor  planning  group  is  better  equipped  to  achieve  short-term  objectives 
and  long-term  goals  for  their  watersheet. 

To  gain  support  from  the  community  and  local  public  officials  to 
support  water  management  proposals,  the  harbor  planning  group  can  point 
out  that  by  preparing  water  management  plans  based  on  projected  needs, 
liability  issues  can  be  minimized  and  greater  revenue  realized  for  the 
community.   Specifically,  these  actions  can  provide  better  access  to 
navigable  channels  for  commercial  fishermen,  provide  channels  for 
commercial  fishermen,  increase  mooring  density,  and  promote  shellfishing 
and  aquaculture. 
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3.4  Natural  Resource  Management  Planning 


Protecting  natural  resources  is  an  important  part  of  managing  the  uses 
of  any  harbor.   Natural  resource  protection  issues  should  be  addressed 
through  development  of  a  plan  that  meets  the  community's  natural  resource 
protection  objectives  and  utilizes  the  data  and  information  generated  in 
the  natural  resources  inventory.  Such  objectives  might  include  protection 
of  open  space,  provision  of  additional  recreation  uses,  protection  of 
wildlife  habitat,  or  protection  of  lands  for  future  uses.   In  some 
communities,  shellfish  management  plans  will  address  resource  protection 
needs.   In  most  cases,  however,  specific  analysis  comparing  future  demand 
on  resources  with  current  environmental  quality  will  be  necessary. 

For  many  communities,  the  most  prominent  resource  concerns  involve 
water  quality  maintenance  and  improvement.  Many  activities  within  the 
harbor  depend  on  good  water  quality,  as  shown  in  the  water  management 
planning  section  (3.3).   Harbor  users  often  generate  wastes  that  are 
discharged  directly  into  or  find  their  way  into  the  harbor.   Including  a 
water  quality  component  to  harbor  plans  provides  the  opportunity  to 
develop  specific  strategies  to  manage  the  sources  of  pollution  in  and 
around  the  harbor. 

A  critical  aspect  maintaining  or  improving  water  quality  is 
determining  the  relative  importance  of  various  contributors  of  pollution 
to  the  harbor.   Once  an  inventory  of  all  the  sources  has  been  conducted, 
the  community  must  evaluate  each  of  these  sources.   Do  storm  drains 
contribute  the  majority  of  hydrocarbons  to  the  harbor?  Are  failing  septic 
systems  or  boat  discharges  contributing  the  majority  of  nutrients  to  the 
harbor? 

Once  the  relative  importance  of  various  pollution  sources  has  been 
identified,  the  community  should  attempt  to  account  for  the  cumulative 
impacts  of  each  of  the  activities  in  and  around  the  harbor.   For  instance, 
the  impacts  of  additional  vessels  mooring  overnight  in  the  harbor,  or  the 
impact  of  allowing  another  storm  drain  discharge  should  be  analyzed.   Much 
of  this  evaluation  may  be  based  on  best  professional  judgement  rather  than 
on  hard  facts.   However,  accounting  for  cumulative  impacts  in  water 
quality  planning  is  important  to  the  community's  ability  to  keep  its 
waters  clean. 

Effective  management  to  protect  or  improve  water  quality  can 

incorporate  local,  state  or  federal  regulations  into  the  management  plan 

and  expand  or  enhance  these  to  meet  specific  community  goals.   Some 
examples  may  include: 

(1)  changing  zoning  by-laws  to  regulate  density  of  development  and 
the  accompanying  pressure  on  the  ecosystem 

(2)  providing  enforcement  officers  for  local  boards  and  commission 
charged  with  managing  local  natural  resources,  e.g.  Board  of 
Health,  Conservation  Commission 
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(3)   initiating  research  and  monitoring  programs  to  evaluate  water 
quality  conditions  and/or  identify  sources  of  pollution  e.g., 
determining  levels  of  fecal  coliforms  affecting  shellfish  beds 
and  swimming  beaches. 


3.5  Dredging  Master  Planning 

A  significant  portion  of  developing  successful  harbor  plans  lies  in 
accommodating  commercial  and  recreational  boat  traffic.   In  order  to 
assure  safe  passage  to  these  vessels,  dredging  may  be  necessary. 

Bottom  sediments,  whether  silt,  mud,  or  sand,  are  moved  by  tides, 
waves,  riverine  flow  and  storms.   When  sediments  move,  their  destination 
is  often  the  dredged  channel.   Keeping  ahead  of,  not  just  keeping  up  with, 
this  movement  is  the  purpose  of  dredging  master  planning. 

The  process  for  analyzing  dredging  is  threefold:   Inventory,  needs 
assessment,  and  determination  of  disposal  alternatives.   Dredging  master 
planning  begins  with  an  in-depth  review  of  historical  records  to  determine 
what  areas  have  been  dredged,  how  frequently  dredging  had  to  be  done,  and 
the  location  of  the  disposal  site.  Various  local,  state,  and  federal 
regulatory  agencies  involved  in  dredging  and  dredged  material  disposal 
would  be  likely  sources  for  the  required  information.   The  result  from 
this  inventory  is  a  data  base  delimiting  the  areas  which  have  been 
dredged,  how  often  this  was  required,  whether  the  material  required  any 
special  disposal  considerations,  and  how  much  material  was  removed  each 
time  the  area  was  dredged. 

Once  the  inventory  has  been  completed,  the  next  step  is  a  needs 
assessment  for  potential  dredging  activity.   The  kinds  of  information 
which  should  be  considered  include: 

•  Present  vessel  capacity  of  existing  anchorages  and  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  filling  (or  the  waiting  list  is  growing).   If  the 
waiting  list  is  full,  or  nearly  so,  the  planning  group  should 
decide  whether  the  excess  be  accommodated  and  how  much  expansion 
of  the  anchorage  would  be  required  for  this  purpose? 

•  Inventory  the  undeveloped  land  in  the  harbor.   Will  plans  for 
future  development  require  (or  be  accompanied  by)  dredging?   If 
so,  how  much? 

•  Inventory  the  harborfront  property  suitable  (or  destined)  for 
redevelopment.   How  much  dredging  will  result  from  redevelopment? 

•  Assess  dredging  needs  for  projects  proposed  or  contemplated, 
bridges  to  be  rebuilt,  marina  construction,  commercial  dockage 
rehabilitation,  etc.  How  much  mateiial,  including  maintenance 
dredging,  will  be  generated  by  these  projects. 
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From  this  assessment,  communities  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  how  much  material  will  need  to  be  dredged  within  a  given 
period  of  time.   It  is  important  to  also  determine  how  soon,  in  general 
terms,  these  projects  might  occur,  and  what  specific  disposal  problems 

will  be  encountered. 

I 

The  third  aspect  of  the  dredging  master  planning  process  is  finding 
appropriate  disposal  sites  for  all  dredged  material  identified  in  the 
first  two  steps.  Like  it  or  not,  no  community  is  going  to  volunteer  to 
dispose  of  the  dredged  material,  especially  if  it  is  anything  but  clean 
sand.   If  it  is  clean  sand,  the  community  may  be  able  use  the  material  in 
a  beach  nourishment  project.   If  it  is  something  else,  alternative 
disposal  sites  will  have  to  be  investigated,  whether  open  ocean  or 
near shore  subgroups  (underwater)  disposal,  placement  in  a  confined 
disposal  facility  (CDF)  such  as  a  diked  island  or  bulkheaded  intertidal 
area,  or  another  possibility.   MCZM's  Dredging  Handbook,  to  be  released  in 
mid-1987,  will  be  helpful  in  this  evaluation. 
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4.0   Implementation  of  a  Harbor  Plan 

MCZM  recommends  that  communities  engaged  in  harbor  planning  develop 
stategies  for  implementation  of  the  plan  early  in  the  planning  process, 
rather  than  as  a  final  step  or  an  afterthought  to  planning.   A  good  plan 
must  be  acted  on  in  order  to  be  effective.  Many  master  plans  sit  on  town 
official's  shelves,  never  to  be  used.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
planning  group  to  see  that  the  plan  identifies  some  central  body  to  see 
that  the  actions  of  the  plan  are  carried  out. 

The  responsibilities  and  level  of  power  of  the  central  body  selected 
can  vary.   Several  harbor  managment  entities  are  described  below. 
Communities  should  select  an  entity  according  their  specific  needs  and  the 
functions  of  existing  boards,  commissions  and  committees.   However,  all 
groups  should  have  one  responsibility  in  common.   All  groups  should 
advocate  for  harbor  issues  with  other  agencies  and  boards.   This  is  a 
"networking"  role  and  is  an  important  component  of  implementation, 
particularly  in  non-regulatory  structures. 

Many  communities  do  not  desire  to  add  another  layer  of  authority  to 
municipal  bureaucracy.  MCZM  believes  that  the  existence  of  some  harbor 
management  group  is  essential,  but  the  group  need  not  have  centralized 
powers  in  order  to  effectively  implement  the  harbor  plan.   In  some  cases, 
a  harbor  committee  will  simply  ensure  that  the  plan's  goals  and  objectives 
are  incorporated  into  the  rules  and  regulations  of  other  local  agencies 
and  boards.   The  power  of  this  group  is,  therefore,  in  its  ability  to 
influence  other  groups.   The  harbor  management  group  can  have  powers  of 
eminent  domain  or  be  able  to  regulate  harbor  activities  independent  of  the 
central  authority  of  the  community,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary. 

MCZM  experience  suggests  that  the  harbor  management  group  can  see  that 
goals  are  networked  into  other  agency's  actions  through  the  following 
means : 

•  Zoning  ordinances  and  by-laws; 

•  Board  of  health  rules  and  regulations; 

•  Conservation  commission  ordinances,  by-laws,  rules,  guidelines, 
policies  and  regulations; 

•  Port,  harbor,  pier  and  wharf  rules  and  regulations; 

•  Finfish  and  shellfish  regulations; 

•  Property  acquisition,  easements  and  restrictions; 

•  Public  access  regulations  and  provisions; 


4.1  Establishment  of  a  Harbor  Management  Group 

The  following  sections  describe  various  arrangements  for  the 
implementing  body. 
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4.1.1  Harbor  Management  Authority 


A  harbor  management  authority  is  a  semi -autonomous  or  independent  body 
with  full  responsibility  for  harbor  maintenance  and  infrastructure 
management.   It  is  created  by  a  special  act  of  legislation  and  can  be 
modeled  after  M.G.L.  Ch.  121B  (with  local  by-law  implementation).  An 
authority  could  be  given  the  power  to  hire  staff  such  as  an  executive 
director,  secretary,  planners,  harbormaster,  harbor  patrol  or  police;  or 
it  could  borrow  necessary  staff  from  existing  offices  and  departments.   An 
authority  could  issue  bonds  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
harbor  and  its  facilities.  Members  of  the  authority  could  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  city  council,  board  of  selectman  and/or  town  meeting,  or  if 
established  through  a  public  ballot  question,  by  an  annual  election. 

4.1.2  Harbor  Management  Commission 

A  harbor  management  commission  is  an  entity  much  like  an  authority, 
but  with  less  power  and  authority.  The  harbor  commission  could  direct  the 
implementation  of  the  plan.  A  harbor  commission  could  be  established 
through  passage  of  a  municipal  by-law  or  ordinance  outlining  appointment 
authority,  membership  composition  and  charge  of  duties. 

Commission  membership  can  be  designated  by  the  municipality's  mayor  or 
Board  of  Selectmen.  A  commission  could  also  be  an  elected  body. 
Commission  membership  should  include  representatives  from  the  major 
interest  groups  in  the  municipality  (as  cited  in  Appendix  A). 
Commission  membership,  however,  should  be  of  a  pre-determined,  manageable 
number,  with  terms  of  office  specified.   Initial  and  subsequent  members' 
terms  should  be  staggered  so  as  to  keep  change  in  membership  in  any  given 
year  to  a  minimum,  and  to  provide  continuity  for  individual  members  over 
several  years. 

Commission  jurisdiction  would  coincide  with  the  harbor  planning  area 
as  outlined  in  the  plan.   A  municipality,  however,  may  elect  to  exclude 
selected  areas  from  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

4.1.3  Harbor  Committee 

In  some  municipalities,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  a  temporary 
harbor  committee  (often  of  5-7  members).   The  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  or  Board  of  Selectmen  and  represent,  at  a  minimum 
the  interests  of  the  planning  board,  conservation  commission,  harbormaster 
and  citizens  at  large.   All  other  interests  cited  in  Appendix  A  should  be 
recognized  through  consultation  and  the  public  hearing  process. 

This  committee  would  be  an  ad  hoc  body,  smaller  in  number  than  a 
commission,  and  might  be  established  only  on  a  temporary  basis.   Because 
of  the  appointment  of  members  and  its  possible  temporary  nature,  a 
committee  would  be  more  vulnerable  to  changes  in  political  climate,  and 
may  not  be  as  effective  as  a  commission  or  authority  in  implementation  of 
the  specific  duties  of  the  plan. 
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4.1.4  Utilize  an  Existing  Group 


Due  to  the  size  of  a  community,  the  number  of  already  existing 
municipal  committees,  commissions  and  boards  or  the  present  responsibility 
for  harbor  management  in  one  of  those  bodies,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
assign  permanent  responsibility  for  implementation  of  a  harbor  plan  to  an 
existing  group  such  as  a  waterways  or  harbor  committee.   The  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  implementation  of  the  plan  can  come  from  town  meeting 
or  the  Board  of  Selectmen.   However,  it  is  important  that  the  interests 
cited  in  Appendix  A  be  recognized  through  plan  implementation. 

4.2  Role  of  Harbor  Management  Group 

The  harbor  management  group  chosen  from  4.1.1  -  4.1.4  may  have  the 
following  duties  and  responsibilities: 

•  Recommend  appropriate  by-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  policies, 
guidelines  and  regulations  for  plan  implementation.   The  body 
should  also  monitor  compliance  with  any  adopted  law  that  affects 
some  aspect  of  the  plan  or  harbor. 

•  Assist  in  the  development  of  any  further  sub-plans  such  as 
mooring  and  anchorage  plans  which  would  lead  to  further 
management  plan  implementation. 

•  Assist  in  the  coordination  of  planning  or  decisionmaking 
activities  of  all  public  and  private  agencies,  committees, 
commissions,  boards,  etc.  and  any  private  entities  which  have 
interest  or  jurisdiction  in  the  harbor  planning  area. 

•  Review  and  make  recommendations  on  proposals  reviewed  by  other 
municipal  authorities  for  land  and  water  use  activities  to  take 
place  within  the  harbor  planning  area.   In  particular,  the  harbor 
management  group  should  review  and  make  recommendations, 
consistent  with  the  adopted  harbor  management  plan,  on  any 
proposal  affecting  the  real  property  on,  in,  or  contiguous  to  the 
harbor  planning  area  submitted  to  any  municipal  authority  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  harbor  planning  area.   The  harbor 
management  group  should  be  notified  in  writing  of  any  such 
proposal  at  least  twenty-one  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  hearing  thereon  or  where  no  hearing  is  held,  at  least 
twenty-one  days  prior  to  the  taking  of  any  final  action  on  the 
proposal.   Any  reviewing  authority  authorized  to  act  on  the 
proposal  should  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  harbor 
management  group.   Failure  of  the  harbor  management  group  to 
submit  a  recommendation  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  hearing  or 
action  on  such  a  proposal  should  be  deemed  an  approval. 
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Review  for  consistency  with  the  harbor  management  plan  any  public 
notice  of  an  application  for  a  local,  state  or  federal  permit  for 
an  activity  taking  place  within  the  harbor  management  group's 
jurisdiction. 

Conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted,  studies  of  the  conditions  and 
operations  within  the  harbor  planning  area.   Present  to  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  or  mayor  proposals  for  the  harbor's  efficient 
operation.  Assist  with  or  obtain  funding  for  harbor 
improvements.   (For  example,  capital  funding  programs,  property 
acquisitions,  easements,  facilities  maintenance,  or  dredging). 

Monitor  the  progress  of  plan  implementation  and  see  that  the 
schedule  for  implementation  of  goals  and  objectives  as  cited  in 
the  harbor  plan  are  met. 

Serve  as  liason  between  all  federal,  state,  county,  regional  and 
municipal  entities  that  share  jurisdiction  over  the  harbor 
planning  area  following  the  completion  of  the  harbor  plan  and 
throughout  the  implementation  of  the  harbor  plan. 


Summary 

All  the  elements  of  MCZM's  Harbor  Planning  Program  are  designed  to 
encourage  communities  to  comprehensively  plan  their  harbors.  The  basis  of 
the  Program  is  the  Harbor  Planning  Guidelines.  Through  the  effective 
dissemination  of  information,  opportunities  for  financial  assistance  and 
continued  technical  advice  and  guidance,  MCZM  hopes  to  assist  communities 
in  achieving  their  vision  of  their  harbors. 

MCZM  maintains  three  regional  offices  in  addition  to  the  central 
office  in  Boston.   See  Appendix  C  for  a  complete  listing  of  office 
addresses  and  contacts. 


APPENDIX  A:     Participant  List- 


Potential  Participants  for 
Open  Planning  Process 


(1)  Office  of  the  mayor /board  of  selectmen 

(2)  City  council/town  administrator 

(3)  Planning  board/ department 

(A)  Redevelopment  agency  and/or  housing  authority 

(5)  Zoning  board  of  appeals     i 

(6)  Historical  commission 

(7)  Board  of  health  and  officer 

(8)  Conservation  commission  or  administrator 

(9)  Natural  resources  department  and/ or  shellfish  advisory  committee 

(10)  Park  and/or  recreation  commission 

(11)  Finance  committee 

(12)  Department  of  public  works,  highway  department,  town  engineers 

(13)  Police  and  fire  departments 

(14)  Port  authority,  harbormaster,  wharfinger,  mooring  officers, 
harbor  patrol 

(15)  Harbor  commissioners,  harbor  pilot 

(16)  Port,  harbor  and  waterway  committee  or  commission 

(17)  Neighboring  communities  that  share  boundaries  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  harbor 

(18)  Private  property  owners  along  harbor,  neighborhood  organizations 
and  citizen  advocacy  groups 

(19)  Special  issue  or  ad  hoc  task  forces,  i.e.  pollution,  land 
acquisition,  other  recreational,  commercial  or  industrial  harbor 
interests 

(20)  Regional  planning  agency 

(21)  State  and/or  national  interests  with  jurisdiction  in  the  harbor 
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COMPLETE  INVENTORY 


PARCEL  IDENTIFICATION 

ADDRESS 

OWNER'S  NAME 
OWNER'S  ADDRESS 
TENANT'S  NAME 
PHONE 

MAP  #  LOT  # 

ASSESSED  VALUE  TOTAL: 


CITY 

CITY 

MAILING  ADDRESS 

LAND: 


2IP 


ZIP 


PHONE 


BOOK  # 


MEPA  FILE  * 


PAGE  * 


CONSERVATION  COMMISSION  FILE  # 


WETLANDS  S.  WATERWAYS  FILE  # 


CHAPTER  91  FILE  # 


WATER  QUALITY  CERTIFICATE  FILE  # 


PLANNING  BOARD  FILE  # 


ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  FILE  # 


COAST  GUARD  PERMIT  # 


SEWER  HOOK  UP  PERMIT  # 


NPEDES  FILE  # 


ZONING  BOARD  FILE  # 


ZONING  BOARD  OF  APPEAL  FILE  # 


SHELF I SH  BED  # 


OTHER 


BUILDING: 
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PARCEL  DESCRIPTION 


TOTAL  SQUARE  FEET 


SQ.  FT.  UPLAND 


SQ.  FT.  PRIVATE  TIDELANDS 


SQ.  FT.  COMMONWEALTH  TIDELANDS 


SQ.  FT.  MARSH 


SQ.  FT.  BARRIER  BEACH 


SQ.  FT.  BEACH 


SQ.  FT.  BANK 


SQ.  FT.  DUNE 


SQ.  FT.  SHELLFISH  BED 


SQ.  FT.  WITHIN  100  YEAR  FLOODPLAIN 


WATER  BODIES  BOARDING  ON 


FILLED 
FILLED 

LINEAR  FT. 
LINEAR  FT. 
LINEAR  FT. 
LINEAR  FT. 


FLOWED 
FLOWED 


LINEAR  FT.  OF  WATER  FRONTAGE 


LINEAR  FT.  OF  STREET  FRONTAGE 


CORNOR  LOT 
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PARCEL  DESCRIPTION  continued 


AREA  20NIN6  CONFORMING  USE  NON-CONFORMING  USE 

PROPERTY  EASEMENTS 

1 

DEED  RESTRICTIONS 

DESIGNATED  PORT  AREA  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 

COMMERCIAL  AREA  REVITILIZATION  DISTRICT 

AREA  OF  CRITICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

OPEN  SPACE  DISTRICT/  CONSERVATION  AREA 

MARINA  DISTRICT 

UTILITIES:     WATER 

GAS 

ELECTRIC 
SEWER 
SEPTIC 

STORAGE  TANKS:  ABOVE  GROUND  BELOW  GROUND 

#  GALLONS 

STORING 

OTHER: 
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PARCEL  USE 


TYPE  OF  USE:    INDUSTRIAL 


RESIDENTIAL 


COMMERCIAL 


AGRICULTURAL 


OPEN  SPACE 


WATER  DEPENDENT 


NATURAL/  ALTERED 


NON-WATER  DEPENDENT 


MIXED 


#  OF  PARKING  SPACES 

ACCESS  FROM  LAND 

STREETS 

RAIL 

AIR 

ROUTE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ACCESS  TO/ FROM  SITE 

(BRIDGE,  TRUCK  PROHIBITIONS,  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PROHIBITIONS) 

BUILDING  SQ.  FT. 

BUILDING  USE 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  SITE 

PUBLIC  USE  OF  SITE 


ACCESS  FROM  WATER 
MARINA 

#  OF  FLOATS 

#  OF  VESSELS 
PUMP  OUT  FACILITIES: 
BOARDWALKS 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


#  OF  MOORINGS 


SEASON 


COMMERCIAL 


RECREATIONAL 


GALLON  CAPACITY 


INDUSTRIAL   OTHER 


RESTRICTIONS 


LINEAR  FT. 
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PARCEL  USE  continued 


BOAT  RAMP 
FEE 

BULKHEAD 
TYPE 
PIERS 
NAME 


SIZE 


MADE  OF 


RESTRICTIONS  PHYSICAL  RESTRICTIONS 

(RESIDENT,  NON-RESIDENT,  PRIVATE) 


LENGTH 


LENGTH 


USE  RESTRICTIONS 


USE  RESTRICTIONS 


WATER  DEPTH 


WATER  SIDE  CONDITIONS 


WAVE  EXPOSURE 


DISCHARGES  ON  PARCEL 


SIZE  OF  PIPE 


MAXIMUM  VOLUME  PERMITTED 


PARCEL  DREDGING  HISTORY: 


DATE  OF  LAST  DREDGING: 


FILE  # 


OTHER: 


APPENDIX  C:    MCZM  Addresses  and  Contacts 


MCZM  North  Shore  Regional  Office 
Fara  Courtney,  Coordinator 
159  Main  Street 
Gloucester,  MA    01930 
(617)   283-0598 


MCZM  South  Shore 

Regional  Office 
Lori  Thayer,   Coordinator 
.345  Main  Street 
Norwell,  MA  02061 
(617)    659-4909 


MCZM  Southeast  Regional  Office 
Susan  Moor,  Coordinator 
100  Old  Westport  Road 
North  Dartmouth,  MA    02747 
(617)   994-9728 


MCZM  Cape  Cod  Office 
Jack  Clarke,  Coordinator 
First  District  Courthouse 
Barnstable,  MA    02630 
(617)   362-2511  ext.   477 


Coastal  Zone  Management 

Barbara  Ingrum,  Harbor  Planning  Coordinator 

100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA     02202 
(617)  727-9530 


